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Ever since the days of Jean Itard, when that bold pioneer 
attempted to bring to living expression the limited latent ca- 
pacities of the “wild boy of Aveyron,” educators have struggled 
with the problem of teaching mentally deficient children. Life 
has grown exceedingly complex, educational facilities have de- 
veloped perhaps even beyond the imagination of Itard, and so- 
cial philosophy takes cognizance of the “minds that never grow 
up” in a way that he scarcely dreamed of. Yet we must admit 
that the principles laid down by Itard for the accomplishment 
of his self-imposed task are strikingly similar to those which 
are applied today in the education of the mentally deficient. 
According to his own account, he held before himself a five- 
fold aim as he worked day after day with his charge: 

First, to interest the boy in social life by rendering it more 
pleasant to him than the life he had left. 

Second, to awaken his nervous sensibility by energetic stim- 
ulation and intense emotion. 

Third, to extend the range of his ideas by developing new 
needs and social contacts. 

Fourth, to lead him to the use of speech through the im- 
perious law of necessity. 

Fifth, to induce him to employ simple mental operations 
upon the objects of his own needs and interests. 

However refined the objectives of education have become, 
these five aims are elemental. We have built upon the founda- 
tion which Itard laid in his emphasis upon “social life,” “needs,” 
“interests,” “stimulation,” and “emotion.” Yet through all the 
years that have intervened since those pioneer efforts took place 
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we have failed to solve many of the problems of methods, of 
curriculum materials, and even of goals to be reached. There 
is still confusion, uncertainty, inability, and sometimes unwill- 
ingness to see the proper relationships, and to make the needed 
adjustments. With some who have been at work in the field 
the vision seems to have been keener than with others, and the 
results have been an irregularity of progress and a difference in 
practice in various cities and in various schools of the country 
that make the picture markedly uneven. 

The United States Office of Education is the Federal agency 
to which have been delegated the educational functions of the 
Federal government. It has no administrative powers except 
those related to certain present emergency measures and to the 
conduct of vocational education and rehabilitation. In other 
directions it acts chiefly as a consultative and fact-finding 
agency. It counts among the fields of its interests the educa- 
tion of mentally deficient children. Realizing the importance 
of clarifying our concepts of values in this field, it undertook, 
in October 1934, to call a three-day conference of 13 specialists 
in the field of mental deficiency, representing city and private 
day schools, State and private residential schools, State depart- 
ments of education, and teacher-training institutions. The 
classroom teacher, the supervisor, the administrator, the psy- 
chologist, and the psychiatrist were all included, in order that 
the problem might be studied from every angle related to the 
teaching of the child. 


This was the first conference of its kind, organized on a 
national basis, sponsored by a Federal agency, and bringing to 
Washington a group of persons from the North, South, East 
and West to deliberate for three consecutive days on just one 
topic—the curriculum for mentally retarded children. No one 
was asked to present a prepared paper or to expound his own 
point of view. In fact, the request was specifically made that 
so far as possible each person should come to the conference 
without convictions already formulated or prejudices precon- 
ceived; that from the first moment of the first day to the last 
moment of the third day each person should attempt along 
with others of the group to think through the problems pre- 
sented. In other words, the conference was a thinking confer- 
ence rather than a performing conference. The only agenda 
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prepared consisted of certain broad divisions of the subject at 
hand, to be used as a means of conserving time and of giving 
logical direction to the thinking program. 

Obviously under such circumstances the first thing to be 
done was to define the problem and to set up certain objectives 
to be achieved through the conference. This was the order of 
business of the first session, at which the conferees themselves 
set the program as follows: 


First: “Mentally retarded children” were to be defined as 
those who because of poor intellectual endowment are 
unable to cope with the standard requirements of regu- 
lar grades and are therefore considered fit subjects for 
enrollment in a so-called special school or class for in- 
tellectually deficient children. These would include 
approximately the lowest two per cent of the school 
population. It will be noted that the term “mentally 
retarded” was thus used as the more kindly way of 
designating “mentally deficient” children. Many chil- 
dren of course are only slightly retarded in intellectual 
development who would not be included under the 
terminology “mentally deficient.” For purposes of 
the conference, however, the two terms were synony- 
mous as referring to the seriously deficient but edu- 
cable children in our schools and institutions. 


Second: Consideration should be given to curriculum adjust- 
ment for mentally retarded children, wherever they 
might be found. Whether in a regular or in a special 
elementary class, in a city school or in a rural school, 
in a regular secondary school, or in a special prevoca- 
tional or vocational school, in a day school or in a 
residential school, their curricular needs are the same, 
and adjustment should be made in accordance with the 
limited capacities which they present. Hence, it was 
the purpose of the conference to come to some definite 
conclusions regarding the desirable curricular adjust- 
ment to be made for them, in whatever segment of the 
school system they may be. 

Third: The basic educational objectives applicable to the 
mentally deficient child, which should determine the 
type and degree of curriculum adjustment that must 
be made, involve the four principles of (1) educating 
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each child in keeping with his capacities, limitations 
and interests; (2) educating each child for achieve. 
ment on his own level, without attempting to force him 
into activities beyond his ability; (3) educating each 
child for some participation in the world’s work and 
also for participation in those social and cultural values 
which are within his reach; and (4) educating each 
child with full consideration of the best interests of all 


children. 


It is significant that these four principles laid down for the 
education of mentally deficient children are no different from 
those that relate to all children. Bright, average, and dull—all 
would come under their application. The difference is not one 
of essential relationships, but rather consists of the varying in- 
terpretation of those relationships as they apply to the different 
groups. Even the most brilliant child should be educated “in 
keeping with his capacities, limitations, and interests’; he too 
should be educated “for achievement on his own level’’; for 
“participation in the world’s work”; and “for participation in 
those social and cultural values which are within his reach.” 
Not a word needs to be changed in stating these objectives. The 
change must be made in defining “achievement on his own level,” 
in analyzing the “social and cultural values” in which the men. 
tally deficient child can participate; in discovering “capacities 
limitations, and interests” and in guiding the program accord 
ingly. 

Having established the concept, then, that the education 0 
mentally deficient children is not a thing set apart from thi 
education of other children but is a vital part of all education 
to which the objectives of all education can be applied, the con 
ference proceeded to find out how that application was to b 
made. As a point of departure it attempted to visualize th 
mentally deficient child at the age of 16 or 18, leaving schoo 
to take his place in the world, whether that world be societ' 
at large or the smaller world of the institution. It attempte 
to determine the essential experiences which the child shoul 
have received by that time through the school curriculum, an 
on this basis to outline desirable curriculum content. 


Many and devious paths of thinking brought the conferee 
to certain major conclusions. On each of these there was | 
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rather remarkable consensus of opinion that augured well for 
the development of the education of retarded children. If the 
conference was representative of progressive thinking on the 
subject, then the results of its deliberations should have deep 
significance in guiding the work done in our special schools and 
classes for the mentally deficient. The fact that 13 persons 
could come together from almost as many States and from wide- 
ly separated parts of the country and think their way through 
to essential agreement on all the issues involved in curricular 
adjustment makes one hopeful of the outcome. 


Time and space do not permit any detailed discussion of the 
findings, but certain outstanding elements should be noted. At- 
tention was given to the content of reading, of spelling, of 
language, and of numbers; and emphasis was placed upon the 
need of introducing in each of these fields material that is com- 
mon to the social and industrial environment of the child, 
whether in city or rural community. With Itard, the confer- 
ence determined that the experiences and needs of the child him- 
self must be the source from which curriculum content is drawn. 
Reading should emphasize street names, highway and traffic 
signs, food names, price lists, newspaper ads, names of house- 
hold articles, family words, common animal and plant vocabu- 
lary, the sport page, and even the ‘‘funnies’’, with as much more 
reading content as the child is able to assimilate with interest 
and pleasure. Spelling and writing demands should be simple 
being limited largely to writing letters home, applying for a 
job, ordering goods from a mail-order house, and other basic 
experiences. Language likewise should draw its material from 
these activities and interests of the child. Numbers should be 
taught through objective applications, as in marketing and per- 
sonal budgeting, and should be restricted to simply quantities 
and facts. 


Yet more important than these commonly termed 3 R’s, in 
the opinion of the conferees, are the social-experiences and hab- 
its of the child, which should make him well-adjusted to the life 
going on about him and to the social and industrial life that he 
has in prospect. Acquaintance with community services, ac- 
ceptance of home and community responsibilities, familiarity 
with occupational possiblities of the community are all of out- 
standing importance to him. The ability to live socially and 
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to get along with the people among whom he does live is the 
first prerequisite of a social being. The mentally deficient child 
is not an exception. 

Of untold assistance to any person in this task of living 
with people is the ability to take his place in the world’s work. 
Again the mentally deficient child cannot be excepted, however 
small his contribution may be. That contribution will without 
doubt be limited to manual work, and therefore manual expceri- 
ences must be open to him during his school career. lamiliar- 
ity with tools and with mechanical processes will be invalua! 
tohim. A large variety of manual activities, reaching out into 
prevocational and industrial experiences, will help to prepare 
him to take intensive training in a particular job when the 
time for it comes. 


The major objectives of teaching health habits and physical 
development are personal cleanliness, a maximum bodily co- 
ordination, and hygienic living. The sciences offer much that 
can be appreciated, including seasonal activities in plant and 
animal life, household experiences related to chemistry and 
physics, and industrial and other manual processes. The arts, 
including music, dancing, dramatization, form and color, and 
rhythm of all types, should be capitalized for their possibilities 
as emotional stabilizers and as a means of enriching the lives of 
these children so limited in their mode of expression. All of 
these have their place in the curriculum for mentally deficient 
children. 


Perhaps the peak of the discussion of the conference was 
reached when it was developed that all of this content material, 
to serve its greatest purpose, must be integrated into what is 
educationally known as a “unit of experience.” Teaching a 
spelling lesson or a reading lesson or even making a wooden 
box loses its significance as a medium of helping the child to 
adjust himself to life situations unless that process in itself is 
vividly related to those life situations. Unless it is a part of 
the whole experience in which the child is participating as a 
member of the group, it becomes only an isolated element of 
learning that has no meaning to him. A class project in coop- 
erative living, built around the child’s need for shelter or food 
or some other phase of his natural experience, can give all the 
opportunity in the world for teaching numbers, spelling, read- 
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ing, social responsibility, manual skills, and even the arts and 
sciences. Far better to give drill in connection with a liv- 
ing project in which the child is vitally and enthusiastically in- 
terested and for which he needs certain knowledge and skills 
than to place it in its own tight compartment utterly apart 
from anything that really matters to him. 


For example, a group of 9 to 12-year-olds are studying 
plant and animal life. The teacher’s objectives are to awaken 
an appreciation of nature and to enrich the children’s lives 
through contact with the beauties that are all about them. A 
visit to a nearby museum starts the ball rolling. Enthusiasm 
runs high. Before long the classroom itself houses a miniature 
natural history museum, which has been built by the children 
and to which they bring the specimens they find. Art enters 
into the picture through the drawings made by the children 
that supplement their collection of objects. Music finds expres- 
sion through songs of nature. Physical activities in nature’s 
out-of-doors help to develop healthy bodies and coordination of 
movement. Reading, language, spelling and writing take their 
cue from the activities centered about the museum, with their 
content adjusted to each child’s level of development. Numbers 
are involved, first, in the measurement necessary to build the 
museum, then in keeping an inventory of the collection, and in 
manifold other applications devised by the teacher. Finally, 
social studies unify the whole product in making the children 
aware of the world about them, of its contribution to their hap- 
piness, and, last but not least, of their own contribution to one 
another’s happiness in the great task of living together. 


It is not a new thought that school activities can thus be 
integrated into a meaningful whole. Numerous school pro- 
grams are planned on this basis, and new life is thereby being 
injected into the curriculum. Yet there are still teachers, sup- 
ervisors, and administrators, including many who are responsible 
for mentally deficient children, who have failed to grasp the 
significance of such a procedure. 


It need hardly be said that mental hygiene and character 
education constitute fundamental considerations in any discus- 
sion of curriculum adjustment. The conference placed the init- 
ial responsibility for these upon the teacher-training institution, 
in which the prospective teacher should be helped to make his 
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own personal adjustments as well as to understand how to meet 
the problems of mentally deficient children. Mental hygiene 
demands the earliest possible recognition of the intellectually 
deficient child and early provision for curriculum adjustment to 
suit his needs. It demands building on the possibilities inher- 
ent in the child and capitalizing his assets, but it demands also 
a willingness to face the facts on the part of parents and teach- 
ers, and of the child himself as he grows older. It demands 
constructive and coordinated action on the part of the home, 
the school, the church, and the community. 

Finally, the responsibility of the State Department of Edu- 
cation toward the problem of curriculum construction for men- 
tally deficient children was considered. There was no hesita- 
tion in placing upon that State agency the charge of developing 
suggestive curriculum material for use in the schools and of 
providing supervision to assist in the adaptation of the material 
to local situations. 

The conference adjourned, not to forget about its delibera- 
tions but to continue to work upon the themes developed. Each 
member accepted a specific topic for further study and for crys- 
tallization into a manuscript to be submitted to the other mem- 
bers for review and criticism. A second conference is to be 
held in Washington very soon,* at which all the manuscripts 
will be revised and integrated into a unitary whole, finally to 
be printed by the Office of Education as a handbook on Cur- 
riculum for Mentally Retarded Children. 

Much research needs to be carried on to determine scientifi- 
ally the specific skills and exeperiences that are essential to 
successful living on the part of the mentally deficient. But 
scientific research alone will not do the work. A basic philos- 
ophy is fundamental to educational procedure and determines 
to a large extent in which direction we shall go. It is this 
philosophy which the conference in Washington attempted to 
express, and, in the absence of objective research, to apply con- 
cretely to the curriculum for mentally deficient children. It is 
hoped that the outcome will be of help to all those who are 
eager to make progress in this extremely important field. 


*This conference was held on May 31 and June 1, 1935. 
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Mrs. Ephraim T. Gill 


In the recent death of Mrs. Gill, The Training School has 
lost a warm and enthusiastic friend. Her visits were inspiring 
and helpful, not only to the officers and employes but to the chil- 
dren as well. It seems fitting at this time to publish a letter 
received from her after spending the Christmas time with us: 


“For several years I have cherished a strong desire 
to spend Christmas at The Training School, but the way 
never opened before. My desire has now been grati- 
fied. This last Christmas was memorable—unforget- 
able. 


“Sunday coming between the observances I feared 
my long stay from Saturday afternoon to Monday after- 
noon might be a tax on my kind entertainers, but from 
the moment of arrival I felt enveloped in a warmth of 
abounding hospitality. 


“Saturday evening brought Santa Claus, of course, 
and with him four of his helpers—his pilot, his keeper 
of the reindeer, his chief toymaker, and his secretary 
(a trained quartette from the town). We had previous- 
ly been connected with Dr. Johnstone (who was in Cali- 
fornia) by the special telephone that appears on the 
stage at Christmas, and he informed us that Santa was 
coming by comet airplane directly from Los Angeles, 
and the children were tremendously thrilled. Singing, 
recitations, duets (vocal) and a harmonica trio had al- 
ready served as entertainment, and when Santa arrived, 
little old Tim was first to greet him, and scores follow- 
ed. Santa and his friends sang beautifully, and before 
he left he delivered to me a huge and beautifully wrap- 
ped box. It quite stunned and mystified me, and later 
I found it contained a very fine footstool, beautifully 
made and upholstered by Alfred. 
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“Sunday morning was spent in quietly visiting 
around, accompanied by Alfred, and we included a brief 
call on Mr. and Mrs. Thorn. The Sunday afternoon 
service was very beautiful. Many of the staff were still 
working busily with Christmas packages, and I was 
greatly impressed by the cheerfulness which prevailed 
in spite of intense fatigue. 

“To you, who know the School’s Christmas so well, 
the observances are an old and familiar story, but who 
can convey the impressions of one experiencing them 
for the first time? Inexpressibly lovely was the morn- 
ing awakening by the band, playing ‘Holy Night’ and 
‘O Little Town of Bethlehem’ in the hall below—led, by 
the way, by Charlie in the absence of Mr. Kelly. Then, 
after breakfast, the cottage distribution of packages. 
I was fortunate to be in Wilbur while this was going on. 
Careful organization and method made for order, 
though the children were not conscious of it and per- 
haps only I recognized and appreciated this. In the 
hall above the children waited joyously, each package 
being received with happy exclamation and a dash to 
open it and display the contents on the recipient’s bed. 

“I think I visited all the cottages except Elm, Lin- 
den and the other one of that group, and everywhere I 
found happiness. The ropes of greens made by the 
Menantico boys were lavishly used in decoration, 
Christmas trees were everywhere and Santa and his co- 
workers were certainly unconscious of any depression. 
It was a happy morning, and I was abundantly bathed 
in its essence. 

“After the children’s dinner of home-grown tur- 
key and ‘fixins’, the rest of us had ours; and when more 
than sixty people are Christmasing in one dining room 
there’s bound to be fun and jollity. After songs and a 
few brief speeches we adjourned, for more singing in 
the reception rooms, and then John came for me and I 
returned home, refreshed in soul. I have regained the 
Christmas spirit, for I have experienced Christmas at 
The Training School. 

Sincerely, 


JULIA BEDFORD GILL” 
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Institution Story 


The Black Dragon Kite 


Things had been getting more and more trying for a long 
time. Since Ted’s sixth birthday he had been more restless. 
When he saw the other boys in the neighborhood running off 
to school he was contented at first to play with the younger 
children or by himself, until they came home, but soon he found 
that these school children had new interests and wanted to play 
games he couldn’t understand. And sometimes they grew im- 
patient when he got in the way. 


In his timidity he withdrew farther and farther, not under- 
standing that while the other children had grown to eight or 
nine years of age and their race with progress was with almost 
lightening speed, he was still only five. His craft was frail and 
moved along very slowly; often being buffeted here and there 
by the stronger and swifter crafts of his playmates. He was a 
generous child and many times gave up his playthings and stood 
idly by. Underneath all of this was the questioning won- 
der of why he found himself so often all alone. His days be- 
gan to have a sameness and soon grew into a tiresome routine. 
Of course, every one did more for him than for any of the other 
children but it did not fill his heart with something he longed 
to have. 


Finally Ted began to show this restless longing in ways 
hard to be understood by those most devoted to him, for the 
five-year-old mischief he did could not be reconciled in this big 
boy. The neighbors noticed that he was not as well mannered 
as he used to be. When Ted could not stand any longer the re- 
straint laid upon him—‘‘Never to cross the road,” he began 
to wander away. One step led to another until one Saturday 
afternoon the climax came—Ted couldn’t be trusted to go even 
into the yard. For many unhappy hours he stood by the win- 
dow and watched the sports of the other boys until at last his 
worn, tired mother long past the endurance of her strength gave 
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up, and then it was the Doctor and the family decided that Ted 
needed the care and training of a good school. 
All of this was eighteen months ago. 


Last Saturday afternoon I happened to be at the Training 
School when the children went to the “Store.” Each yongster 
had his O.K. slip. It was a jolly affair as they chatted and ban- 
tered with each other while waiting for their turn. Their eyes 
were bright and their cheeks were rosy. Why shouldn’t there 
be happy expectancy for the boy who held a good O.K.? For 
a whole week he had kept all his mischievous pranks under 
control and had come out on top at the end of the week with 
all “good” and several “extras.”’ 

At last when the coast was clear they lost no time in find- 
ing places before the desk for the final summing up. One by 
one the boys passed in their O.K.’s. Some had a question mark 
or in a few cases the “fatal hole” but for roguish youngsters 
they were fine. Every boy was given special attention with 
a smile and a word of praise or “Too bad, try a little harder 
next week.” Then they moved on to the sales counter. This 
was the first spring “Store” and there was an array of glassies 
and kites of every color, size and kind, and lots of string, too. 
One boy grew so excited about his kite that he forgot about 
the candy until Miss Groff said, ‘How about some eats, son?” 

Ten minutes later the ball field was alive with boys and 
their housefathers and friends. In quick succession gay kites 
sped into the air. Higher and higher they flew until soon I 
counted forty. Each one was trying to outdo the other but it 
was the yellow one with the great black dragon that held all 
eyes as it rose and rose. The boy in the green sweater danced 
and shouted “Oh, look, look it’s mine. It’s higher than Mr. 
Holden’s.” The Black Dragon Kite high in the sky, belonged 
to the boy in the green sweater—the boy was Ted. 

¥.F. 
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Announcement 


The American Association on Mental Deficiency 
composed of some 500 educators, psychologists, 
sociologists, and psychiatrists is holding its six- 
tieth annual meeting at the Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., on May 1, 2,3 and 4. The Friday ses- 
sions will be devoted to General and Sociological 
aspects of mental deficiency; the Saturday sessions 
to Psychological and Educational topics with spe- 
cial stress on Educational Disabilities. The Mon- 
day sessions will be given over to Research 
Activities, Medical Aspects and Administrative 
Problems in mental deficiency. 


Some of the speakers are: 


Popenoe on “Sterilization” 

Goddard on “Social Security” 
Hincks on “A National Program” 
Kirkbride on “Public Welfare” 
Hackbusch on “Social Service” 
Vanuxem on “Education” 

Berry on “Teaching Techniques” 
Humphreys on ‘Research Problems” 


and many others. Everyone interested in the men- 
tally defective or retarded child is cordially in- 
vited to attend these sessions. The complete pro- 
gram may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
Groves B. Smith, Godfrey, Illinois. 
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Birthday Parties 


To some folks March may be the month of winds, and to others the 
month of floods, but to Hutchinson cottage it is a month of Birthday Parties. 
If each child were selfish and insisted on his own party there wou!d be 
nothing for it but to put the entire group under hospital care on April Ist, 
if not sooner. Such, fortunately, is not the case. So, instead, the six 
parties were combined into four. 


On the other hand, it was not all so simple as it may sound. For days 
and days there was discussion as to who should be the lucky ones to cele- 
brate on their own date. The final result was that, after many days of 
breathless expectation, the evening of March 10th found the eight big 
Hutchinson boys and five honored guests gathered to celebrate Walter's 
birthday. After a gala evening spent at table games and other contests, 
such as Stick-a-disc, etc., the celebrants gathered around a glowing Birth- 
day cake in the dining-room and—we’'ll leave the rest to your imagination. 
We must not forget, however, the favors which adorned each place at 
the table or the surprise package which each boy fished from that myster- 
ious “Jack Horner’ pie. 


After a delay of only one day the fun began again. But this time it 
was the little boys who, after a sumptuous supper, sat around the table to 
help Charles commemorate his anniversary. To say that the fourteen small 
boys from Charles’ own cottage and the four special guests from Cattell A 
did justice to the repast is to but very inadequately describe the occasion. 
Suffice it to say that those present will not forget that cake or the rest 
of the party for a long time. 


One would think that this was enough for a while, but not so, for on 
the very next night the big boys again went into action, with Billy as host. 
This time the list of those attending the party included the eight 
large Hutchinson boys, five boys from other cottages, and no less than nine 
special guests. There were two special features, the first of which was 
four tables at which the boys learned to play cards to further enliven fu- 
ture parties, and the second was the menu, which included a chocolate and 
green birthday cake with candles that harmonized with the table so beau- 
tifully decorated in St. Patrick’s Day green. 


And now, to complete the gala month, Burt and Homer are making 
plans for a final affair which will bring Hutchinson party month to a 
fitting close on the 26th. 


Lest we leave the impression that only Hutchinson boys were born in 
March, we must record that at DeMott cottage Jack celebrated on the 
12th with a hilarious evening of games and good things to eat. Also, at 
Cattell A, Alan celebrated his birthday with a party. There was ice cream, 
cake, candy, pretzels, etc., and special favors “Believe it or Not” there was 
a real baseball for every boy of the group. 

—N. R. SCULL 
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Book Review 


Burt Cyril, The Subnormal Mind. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 361. 
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Tne Subnormal Mind by Cyril Burt is the book form of a 
series of lectures which the author delivered at the invitation 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. At the 
time that the lectures were delivered, the author was Professor 
of Psychology at the University of London. Of significance for 
The Subnorinal Mind is the fact of his previous work in educa- 
tional psychology as Psychologist to the London County Council. 

ihe subject matter of this book includes not only mental 
deficiency and dullness, but also juvenile delinquency and the 
neuroses. Dr. Burt uses a non-technical vocabulary, a fact for 
which the lay reader will be especially thankful. The first 
chapter inducts the reader who has had no psychological train- 
ing into the mysteries of psychological examination and its un- 
derlying theory, and serves as background for the more special- 
ized topics that are to follow. In considering the mentally 
deficient, the mentally dull, the juvenile delinquent and the 
neurotic, Dr. Burt’s procedure is to describe the condition and 
its symptoms, then to set forth the statistical or clinical infor- 
mation in regard to the causes, and finally in the light of these 
causes to make recommendations for the treatment and handling 
of the patient himself. 

The chapters on the neuroses constitute nearly half the 
book. These chapters chronicle the thousand and one varieties 
of children’s naughtinesses, fears and repressions as well as the 
personality-queernesses that adult flesh is heir to. In giving 
explanations and recommending treatment for these cases, 
Burt’s viewpoints are those of the psychoanalytic school which 
includes Freud, Jung, Adler and Janet. If the reader will heed 
well Dr. Burt’s warning that, “Both the views and the methods 
of psychoanalysis, as is inevitable in any new branch of science 
and therapy, are undergoing a rapid evolution,” and not jump 
to precipitate conclusions too enthusiastically, it is likely that 
these chapters will have practical value in helping him to under- 
stand the behavior-peculiarities of himself, his children and his 
associates. 


Vineland, N. J. ELIZABETH LEE SMITH 
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Annual Report of Menantico Colony* 
Frank G. Merithew 


In viewing the Colony from the stand-point of health, hap- 
piness, and material gain, we have experienced our most pros- 
perous year. The spirit of good will and cooperation which 
has been manifest among the employees and boys is highly 
commendable. In a previous report I said that I felt the boys 
at the Colony were the happiest group of boys in the world. 
I realize this statement covers a lot of territory yet I believe 
it is true. I wish you could have seen them work for the past 
month, rebuilding our spillway and grading the road across 
the dam. The incentive was to complete the work so that our 
visitors on Annual Day could drive across the dam and view 
the lake from the roadway instead of parking their cars, as 
we have done in the past, on this side and getting only a partial 
view of the lake. Not only the larger boys but many of the 
smaller boys have helped in this work. 


If you visit the Colony and are impressed with the neat- 
ness of the lawns, you may know it is the work of some of 
the boys. If the flower beds attract your attention, you are 
seeing the results of the boys’ efforts. If the cultivated fields 
appeal to you and if the cattle look well groomed, it is the 
boys who have done the major part of the work. The thought 
which I have instilled into their minds, that this is their home, 
has become deep seated. I seldom hear the expression, “What 
do I care, it aint mine.” Instead I often hear some boy cau: 
tion another to be careful. 


Much has been done for the entertainment of the boys, such 
as birthday parties, fishing trips and doggie roasts. Many of 
the boys have been in to the Training School to spend Saturday 
night and Sunday, they consider this quite a privilege. This 
Christmas, Mrs. Merithew gave the Bleecker boys a pool table 
During the winter months it was in constant use. Mr. and Mrs 


Wilber gave them a ping-pong outfit which has given a great 
deal of pleasure. 


* This report is made up of excerpts from a number of Mr. Merithew’s Quarter; 
Reports. Editor. 
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This year the boys who play ball were given a new incentive. 
For every seven games won, they are to have a trip to Philadel- 
phia to see a league game. 


The electric light plant has been in operation for two years 
and four months. Comparing the cost of electricity for the 
years 1931 and 1932, when we bought our electric power, with 
the years 1934 and 1935, I find the saving to be $1,102.73 or a 
yearly saving of $552.37 per year. It should be borne in mind 
that there has been more electric power used during the past 
two years due to more motors in operation and another dwell- 
ing house added since the years 1931 and 1932. 


The harvest is a fairly accurate measure of our method of 
tilling the soil. To be a successful tiller of the soil, one must 
have a thorough knowledge of the following steps: 


Selection of seed 

Selection of soil 

Depth of plowing 

Preparation of seed bed 

Application of fertilizer 

Proper time for planting 

Proper time for cultivating 

Time, kind and manner of applying spray 
Harvesting of crops 

Storage of crops 


If a grave error is made in any of the above steps, the crop 
yield is greatly impaired and many times it means a complete 
failure. 

The following is a detailed account of our procedure of 
raising sweet potatoes. The first step begins at harvesting 
time when the seed potatoes are selected. As the sweet po- 
tatoes are plowed out the boys split the stem of each plant. 
Men of experience follow the boys and select seed from plants 
that only show vigorous growth and are free from disease such 
as stem rot, brown rot or black rot. These seed potatoes are 
kept in one section of the storage house, care being taken 
not to disturb them until planting season, otherwise they would 
rot. 

In March the hotbed is prepared. This means that the 
sand used the previous year is all taken out and fresh sand is 
put in the hotbed. Care must be taken in selecting this new 
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sand. It must be taken from some field where sweet potatoes 
have never been grown and from some place where the wind 
has not blown sand off from fields previously planted to sweet 
potatoes. After the bed is prepared the heat is turned on two 
or three days prior to bedding the sweet potato seed. The tem- 
perature of the sand in the bed is brought to between seventy. 
five and eighty degrees. 


The seed to be used is then selected from seed potatoes 
which have been stored the previous fall. Just before bedding 
they are dipped into a solution of disinfectant for the purpose 
of controlling disease in the hotbed. The seed potatoes are 
bedded in this fresh sand, leaving about *4 of an inch between 
each seed potato. The seed is then covered with about two 
inches of sand. Then about six or eight inches of salt hay 
is placed all over the bed. When the rainfall is insufficient to 
maintain the proper amount of moisture in the bed, the plants 
are watered in the same manner you sprinkle a lawn. It takes 
about a week to ten days before the little sprouts start. Dur- 
ing this time great care must be taken to keep the temperature 
between seventy-five and eighty degrees both day and night. 
A thermometer is used to determine the temperature. This is 
quite a task since at this time of the year sudden changes take 
place in the weather and regardless of the weather this tem- 
perature must be maintained. 


After the sprouts start, the salt hay must be loosened up 
to make it light and fluffy, otherwise the tender shoots would 
not grow as rapidly nor erect. This is a daily task and con- 
tinues until the sprouts are about two inches long. Then if the 
weather conditions permit, the hay is removed during the day 
for the purpose of hardening the plant. Often times the weath- 
er is favorable for such removal in the morning and then later 
in the day the temperature suddenly changes and quick action 
must follow to get them covered before becoming chilled. This 
operation continues until planting time. 


You can readily see that the raising of sweet potato plants 
requires a great deal of attention. If the bed gets too hot you 
will scald the potatoes and if it gets too cold and they get 


chilled, the plants are stunted and you are licked before you 
begin. 
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Our sweet potato crop this year was 10,500 bu. This is an 
average of 318 bu. to the acre. They have sold as high as $1.60 
per bu. Our foreman has always insisted that our sweets 
should be, what is known on the market as an honest pack; for 
this reason we have always received “Top Price.’’ Last winter 
there was a call for our sweets when others were refused be- 
cause of a glut in the market. Our sweets go out under an 
individual label known as the “Lake Brand.” This brand must 
be well known on the Washington market of New York City 
because several different houses have insisted that their buyers 
bring them some of those “labeled sweets.’”’ All the credit for 
raising and establishing a reputation for our sweet potatoes on 
the open market is due our foreman, Mr. Perri. The only part 
I have taken is to make it possible for him to have the neces- 
sary and proper equipment with which to work. 


I am writing this to give you a true picture of the respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by one who tills the soil. What I have 
said in reference to the growing of sweet potatoes is quite true 
of growing any crop. The following are the results of our farm 
operations for the past season: 


From 35 acres we harvested 40 tons alfalfa. 

From 20 acres we harvested 1000 bu. corn. 

From 10 acres we harvested 4600 bas. early potatoes. 
From 10 acres, or 348 trees, we harvested 2200 bu. apples. 
From 33 acres we harvested 10,500 hampers sweet potatoes. 
From 35 acres we harvested 325 tons ensilage. 

From 17 acres we harvested 2800 bas. late potatoes. 

From 2 acres we harvested 250 bas. seed potatoes. 

From 1% acres we harvested 769 bas. tomatoes. 


Our dairy today consists of 103 head, of which 57 are 
milch cows. 

Thus far the milk flow has been in sufficient quantity to 
meet our demands and butter fat content is on the upward swing. 


The general appearance of our herd as to type has greatly 
improved in the past five years. To quote Professor Bender, who 
judges dairy cattle largely from type, “If the same progress 
is made in the next three years as has been made in the past 
five years, they will all be taking off their hats to the Training 
School Herd. Perhaps the following news item which was sent 
out by the Holstein Friesian Association and appeared in the 
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Vineland Journal, will give you an idea of the standing of your 
dairy. 
LOCAL HERD HIGH 


TRAINING SCHOOL CATTLE RATE AMONG NATION’S BEST 
The Holstein, Friesian Association of America at Mad- 


ison, Wisconsin, reports that the herd of registered Hol- 

steins owned by the Training School at Vineland, N. J, 

has maintained a daily average yield of 1.1 pounds of fat 

per cow during the first 164 days of the current annual 
production test. 

Nine cows in the herd have already topped the 200 
pound fat mark, with top honor going to the cow named 
Vineland Forsgate Calamo with a credit of 295.6 pounds 
fat and 7762.6 pounds milk. 

Vineland Rilla Calamo holds high honor in milk pro- 
duction with a credit of 8296.8 pounds milk and 248.0 
pounds fat. During the last reported test period Vineland 
Springveld led the herd with a yield of 42.9 pounds fat and 
1437.0 pounds milk. 

About 40 acres of new land has been plowed and seeded to 
rye. The boys are cutting brush and on December 7th, they 
reached Sherman Avenue. I predict that on our 25th birthday, 
which will occur July, 1938, we will have all of the original 
purchase of land, which was 532 acres, cleared. 

We have also built this year two garages, one for the em- 
ployees and one for the Colony trucks and tractors. Both were 
much needed. Up to the present time our work shop has been 
used for a garage. In building the Colony garage, one end is 
to be fitted out for a repair shop. We contemplate doing most 
of our own repair work to trucks and tractors in our own shop. 

A telephone cable from Hance Bridge Road to the Mana- 
ger’s Cottage has been laid and recently connected. This takes 
the place of the overhead wires. 

Between three and four thousand feet of road has been 
oiled. The road oiled, is the one leading from the cottages 
past the orchard to the brood house, and the road leading 
across the dam. This coming season we hope to be able to oil 
that portion of the road between the brood house and the 
road leading to the dam. This will give an oiled road from the 
entrance all the way to, and across the dam. 
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